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HEBREW YOUTH. 
BY CAROLINE GILMAN. 

The birth of a son was announced to 
the father with form and ceremony. Jew- 
ish, as well as Greek and Roman fathers, 
acknowledged a new-born infant, by tak- 
ing it in their arms. 

Abram made a great feast, the day Isaac 
was weaned. _ 

Hebrew women offered a lamb, pigeons 
and turtle-doves as a sacrifice, after the 
birth of a child, and were allowed to name 
their children: for Leah said of her son, 
“Call his name Reuben.” All Hebrew 
names had a meaning, which adds greatly 
to the interest of a baptism, as they were 
often selected on account of some circum- 
stance occurring at the time. Reuben 
signifies the right of a son; Abigail, the 
father’s joy; Anna, gracious; Samuel, 
heard of God; Susanna, lily, joy; Sarah, 
lady; Isaac, laughter, &c., &c. Jewish 
youth were brought to men of piety, to re- 
ceive their blessing. ‘ Israel stretched out 
his hand, and laid it on Ephraim’s head.” 
Noone can forget, that, at a later time, our 
Saviour imitated this solemn and affection- 
ate act, when he blessed little children. 

A pleasing picture of an old man fond- 
ling his descendants, is that where the chil- 
dren of Machir were “ brought up on Jo- 
seph’s knees.” 

Little children were carried on the backs, 
shoulders or hips of their attendants. In 
travelling, they were placed with women, 
in the rear. 

“The nurse, in eastern families, has al- 
ways been considered an important person- 
age. She accompanied a bride to her hus- 
band’s house, and remained there an hon- 
ored character. Thus it was in ancient 
Greece, and thus it appears in the age of 
the Patriarchs.” Rebekah was attended 
by her nurse, when she left her father’s 
house. 

Youths were chosen for their beauty of 
person, to wait on princes. 

But little is said in the Hebrew writings 
ofthe dress of children. ‘Samuel min- 
istered before the Lord, being a child, with 
alinen ephod.” His mother carried him 
a coat once a year. Joseph had “a coat 
of many colors,” but that seemed to be a 
mark of favoritism. Women wove and 
spun, and their children rose up and call- 
ed them blessed. 

Little bells were: fastened to the ankles 
of children, as well as adults, and the 
young were fond of making “a tinkling 
with their feet.” Ear-rings must have 
been a universal ornament, to have enabled 
Aaron to make the golden calf from the 
contributions of the Israelites. 

A common method of insulting children, 
was to abuse their parents; as Saul, when 
angry with Jonathan, said, “‘ Thou son of a 
perverse, rebellious woman!” 

_ Music and dancing are often referred to 
in the Scriptures. David must have been 
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initiated, in early life, into the sweet 
mysteries of his harp. Dancing was 
commonly an exhibition by hired per- 
sons for the amusement of the compa- 
ny. Sometimes it was of a religious 
character. Miriam and Jephthah’s 
daughter danced with timbrels. 

A Jewish play of children was to 
wer blindfold one of their companions, 
strike him gently, and make him 
S guess who did it. This is the only 
S childish play to which I find any al- 

lusion. 

Adoption was very common in the 
Adopted children took the 


ers name and became heirs of the family 


who received them. 

Children were promised in marriage at 
a very early age. Sometimes an agree- 
ment was made by the parents in writing, 
and sometimes a piece of silver was ex- 
changed between the parties. The little 
betrothed then remained in her father’s 
house many years. 

Children were allowed to attend in mar- 
riage processions. Children were fre- 
quently sold, when their parents were in 
poverty. 

The Essenes were a Jewish sect, who 
did not marry. They adopted children, 
and instructed them. Youths at school 
sat at the feet of their teachers, and were 
allowed to ask questions. The Jews were 
not surprised at Jesus being in the temple, 
as that was a common custom, but were 
‘astonished at his answers.” 

Josephus, the historian, says, ‘‘ When I 
was about fourteen years of age, I was 
commended by all for the love I had to 
learning, on which account the high priest 
and principal men of the city frequently 
came to me together, in order to know my 
opinion about the accurate points of the 
law.” 

Domestic prayers were said on the house- 
top, in a kind of turret, called alijah. It 
was a beautiful idea, thus to worship God 
in view of his creation. 

Disobecience to parents was threatened, 
by Moses, to be punished with death. 
Travellers say, that all who pass by Absa- 
lom’s pillar, throw a stone at it, to show 
their horror of a son, who rebelled against 
his father. Josephus speaks of this pillar. 

The Jewish law was not only taught to 
the young in schools, but certain passages 
were written on parchment, and hung upon 
the doors, or engraved in various ways, 
that children might see them from infancy. 

A custom at the feast of the Passover, 
was, that a child should stand with his 
family, and ask, Why they stood, instead 
of reclining? One of the elders of the 
house answered the question; thus every 
year reminding the young of their deliver- 
ance from Egygt. 

The young Hebrews thought it a privi- 
lege to visit the temple. *They dressed 
in their best attire, and joined in the songs 
of the elders. 

When parents were in great distress of 
mind, children were sometimes offered by 
them as a sacrifice. 

A horrible custom of a victorious enemy, 
was to dash the children of prisoners 
against the stones. 

A child, within a month of its birth, was 
carried to the grave in the bosom of a 
person; ifa full month old, in a coffin in 
the arms; one of twelve months, was car- 
ried in a coffin on the shoulder, and one 
of three years old, ona bier or bed. The 
usual prayers and consolations were not 
said over the youngest, but if it was more 
than a month old, the friends stood over it, 
with the ceremonies for the dead. 





If an infant were not a month old, it 
was buried by one woman and two men ; 
if it were a month old, by men and wo- 
men, and the usual mourners attended. 


Mora Tales. 
INTELLECT IN RAGS. 


Two proud children were tripping along 
the streets of Boston, one sunshiny day, 
on their way to school, chatting as they 
went, and apparently enjoying themselves 
right merrily. 

A late rain had given a coating of mud 
to the red brick sidewalks, so the children 
trod daintily; the older one, a slight and 
delicately formed girl, with a merry dark 
eye, and full rich ringlets, carefully lifting 
her soft, shining garments, that they might 
not be soiled, by contact with the wet 
earth. 

And now, their way led through a dark, 
damp alley, where the sunbeams grew 
sickly, and paled into dimness, as they 
touched the heavy and tainted atmosphere, 
though, perchance, long times between, 
they melted into shadows upon the golden 
hair of some poverty clad infant, for many 
such sat in the broken doorways of that 
comfortless city lane. 

The boy and girl moved slowly onward, 
their white brows bent downward, their 
bright eyes searching for the hidden pave 
stones; yet ever and anon some quick 
laugh at the ludicrous figures that flitted 
across their path, would throne their 
smooth cheeks with dimples. 

**Don’t you hate such dirty places, Ju- 
lia?” said the boy, as a few drops, not of 
crystal, stained the glossiness of his rich 
attire; “‘don’t you wish school was at the 
other end of the lane?” 

“It’s perfectly horrible,” answered the 
beautiful young creature, with a light 
laugh—* dear, do look at those creatures ; 
they can have no sensibility, no refine- 
ment ; how dirty, how contemptible they 
are—well, thank goodness, that wE were 
born rich.” 

“Stop! Jule, hush! yonder is something 
to excite our laughter, I warrant you. Ha! 
ha! a boy larger than myself, and he ap- 
pears to be picking out the letters on that 
scrap of paper—bah !” 

“Stand still, Arthur, do, and let’s hear 
him: we can wait a moment.” 

A few paces before them sat a boy of 
some thirteen years, hatless, shoelese and 
with very scant frock and trousers, the 
latter a mass of patches. His hair, tan- 
gled and thick, hung over his downcast 
eyes, and his hands, stained and rough 
with labor, grasped a little torn piece of 
newspaper, which he had evidently picked 
up out of the mud. So absorbed was he 
in his task, that he did not notice the fair 
and high bred young strangers, who stood 
regarding him with thoughtless but sub- 
dued mirth. 

Hark! the boy, leaning his brown face 
on his clenched hands, murmurs uncon- 
sciously aloud—* b-l-e-n—no, not that; 
yes, no””—a deep drawn sigh, then again 
—b-l-a-n”—a long pause—* oh! dear 
—lI have forgotten; I shall never, never 
read like Barney.” 

As the poor child exclaimed thus, he 
lifted his eyes, sorrowfully, from the tat- 
tered bit of printing; his gaze fell upon 
the listeners, whose beautiful lips were 
curled with scornful smiles. A flush of 

















crimson started to his swarthy cheeks, 


mounting to the top of his forehead, as he 
threw off the mass of tangled curls, and his 





bold black eyes fell before their familiar 
stare. 

“Ha! ha!” said the richly clad youth, 
carelessly, ‘‘I’ve got a brother, only five 
years old, at home, who can read better 
than that. A big boy like you ought at 
least to know your letters. Why don’t 
you go to school?” __ 

“To school,’ echoed Julia, sneeringly, 
**do you suppose he could get into any de- 
cent school? his name ought to be patch 
work ; ha! ha! poor thing ;” she contin- 
ued, with mock pity, “our stable boy 
dresses better than that.” 

The lad, at her tone of commiseration, 
sprang to his feet, and bent upon the broth- 
er and sister, sucha glance of defiance, in- 
dignation and scorn, that they instinctive- 
ly hurried onward; though the girl turn- 
ed once more mockingly round, and gave 
utterance to a light, bantering laugh. 

Still the poor lad stood—wounded— 
wounded to the heart’s core—still he gaz- 
ed after them, his full lips quivering with 
his mental anguish, his black eye, through 
the misty drops that hung trembling on 
his lids, flashing fire, as though they would 
scathe and blast the selfish pride of those 
thoughtless children; then, turning, he 
hurried up three broken steps into a dim 
entry, flew along a dark passage, and en- 
tering a cheerless room, flung himself upon 
the uneven floor, and wept burning tears 
of grief and shame. 

* * * * 

The parlors of a stately mansion on 
Beacon street, Boston, were brilliantly illu- 
minated. The owner of the princely tene- 
ment had issued cards for a fashionable 
soiree; the hour had arrived, and the 
guests were assembling. 

The rich and the great were there, but 
conspicuous among all, and conversing 
with the ex-president of the United States, 
the elder Adams, stood a noble looking 
man, in the bloom and vigor of manhood. 
His face was intellectually beautiful, and 
his high altitude commanding, yet extreme- 
ly graceful. 

“All the evening,” murmurred a fash- 
ionable, yet lovely lady, to Mr. Adams, as 
he turned towards her, ‘* have I been striv- 
ing to gain an introduction to Mr. L.’s 
distinguished guest; but he has been so 
surrounded—now, however, he stands 
alone. I should esteem it a rare honor to 
speak with him, but for a moment.” 

“You shall have that pleasure,” said 
the ex-president, smiling; and turning, 
he presented the beautiful and fascinating 
wife of a millionare to the talented stran- 

er. 
ane We have met before, madam,” said 
the gentleman, bowing low, to conceal a 
strange expression that stole over his fea- 
tures. 

“Ihave forgotten,” the lady made an- 
swer, in her sweetest tones. 

**I have not—we have met before; just 
twenty years ago,” he continued, still 
keeping his piercing eyes upon her face— 
“we met in a little lane, a narrow, repul- 
sive place, where the cries of hunger re- 
sounded often upon the still air, and where 
rags, misery and filth met the traveller at 
every step.” 

He paused—and she gazed more curi- 
ously upon him. 

“Perhaps you do not remember the 
time, the place—perhaps you do not re- 
member how two pampered children of 
wealth passed aJong that lane—it may be 
you forget the poor outcast, grasping at 
science, (though then scarcely conscious) 
with his untutored mind. The laugh of 
derision that was then flung upon this 
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lonely heart—for I am that child—roused 
the latent fire of ambition within my breast; 
and,” he continued more softly, ‘I thank 
you for the taunt, and the scornful word ; 
they were ever my incentives in my up- 
ward path to honor; I had but to think of 
them, and my soul was nervedanew. I 
thank you for them;” and a triumphant 
smile illuminated his splendid countenance. 

The lady, faint, mortified, glided away 
from her rebuker, and in less than an hour 
sat, humbled and weeping, in her own 
proud mansion. She had wished, nay, 
coveted, just one little word, from the be- 
ing who, in her haughty childhood she 
had derided and despised for his poverty 
—and she had been repaid with contempt, 
though smoothly worded and delicately 
expressed, by the neglected boy, whose 
name now rang the world through. 

Have a care then, sons and daughters 
of plenty. 

Scorn not the child of poverty, who with 
pensive eye, and lifted hands, toils up the 
rugged heights of Parnassus, uncared for 
and unaided. Though clothed in rags, he 
may gain the dizzy height, while you, deck- 
ed in the meaner paraphernalia of wealth, 
humbly grope along the mountain’s base, 
and underthe very feet of him whom you 
disdained. 








Biography. 





ORIGINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXX. 
Marecarer of Province, wife of Louis 
the Ninth. 

Born 1219—Died 1295—aged 66. 


Margaret was the daughter of Raymond 
Berenge 3rd, count of Province, and Bea- 
trice of Savoy. She was born in the year 
1219, and was married to Louis at Sens, 
in 1234. ‘The ambassadors who were 
sent to conduct Margaret to her future 
husband, received a promise of twenty 
thousand francs, as well as the rich prov- 
ince of Province for her dower.” Her 
journey through all the towns of France, 
was a series of splendid entertainments, 
festivity reigned throughout the kingdom, 
and the marriage was celebrated with 
great splendor. The parties were both 
young, Louis 9th was 19, Margaret only 
fifteen years of age. Louis was amiable 
and pious, and is generally called Saint 
Louis, on account of his many virtues. 
Margaret was very lovely in disposition, 
and beautiful in person; she was a sensi- 
ble, well-informed woman; she had no am- 
bition higher than to retain the affection 
of a husband whom she fondly loved, and 
she was very fortunate in possessing the 
heart of Louis, who was much attached to 
her. Margaret had been constantly sur- 
rounded by the most intelligent and bril- 
liant characters at the court of her father, 
who was a great patron of art, and al- 
though she had received a most careful ed- 
ucation, ‘* yet she never made any display of 
her talents, perhaps from a sentiment of 
modesty, which she no doubt considered 
one of the first merits.” Louis 9th justly 
appreciated his wife’s amiable disposition, 
who although mild and passive, could not 
conquer a dislike to her mother-in-law, 
Blanch, who jealous of the familiarity and 
affection of Louis and his young wife, en- 
deavored to restrain their intimacy. It is 
reported that the queen mother while they 
were residing for a short time at Pontoise, 
obliged them to occupy separate apartments, 
and Louis took occasion during his moth- 
er’s short absenses, to visit his bride, and 
on the approach of Blanch, the ushers 
struck the door with a cane, upon which 
they immediately separated, so desirous 
were tley not to displease the queen moth- 
er. “One day, Margaret being very ill 
in bed, she desired to enjoy the conver- 
sation of her husband, but Blanch entered, 
and led Louis from the room, when Mar- 
garet deprived of all patience by the’im- 
perious conduct of the queen mother, said, 
* Will you then suffer me to see my lord 
and husband, the king, either in life or 
death?” This conductaugmented the af- 
fection of the young sovereigns, and it was 
with great delight that Margaret found 
that she was to be released from it by her 
approaching departure with the king for 
the Holy Land, and she prepared with joy 
for the voyage. Notwithstanding her 
simplicity and candor, Margaret was firm 


and courageous when called upon to be 
thus. These qualities, Saint Louis’s re- 
verses in Palestine, developed most forci- 
bly. She was at Damretta, when the king 
was taken prisoner at Saint John de Acre, 
and the caviliers and soldiers from Genoa, 
and Pisa, who formed a part of the expe- 
dition, were enclosed in this place with 
her, and being without food, the auxilia- 
ries desired to quit the town, but Marga- 
ret summoned the captains, and promised 
to buy a sufficient quantity of provisions, 
if they would remain at Damretta, which 
was the king’s last resource. ‘The town 
was surrounded, and Margaret had com- 
manded all but one old soldier to leave her 
to assist in the defence. She called him 
to her, and made him kneel and swear to 
kill her the moment that Damretta was 
taken by the Saracens. ‘‘I intended to 
do so,” said the veteran. No record in 
history can afford a more heroic incident. 
A few hours after, the queen gave birth 
to a son, who on account of the unhappy 
circumstances which happened at his birth, 
was called Tristan, or the unfortunate. 
Louis 9th, refused to be ransomed for 
money, and this magnanimity astonished 
even his enemies. The Genoese and Pi- 
sanese again threatened to abandon the town 
and the army, but Margaret promised them 
the enormous sum of 360 thousand iivres, 
which she raised in part by the sale of her 
jewels to the Jews. This affectionate, self- 
sacrificing conduct of the young wife was 
rewarded as it deserved, for Damretta, 
which she had through so many trials pre- 
served, was taken as a ransom for Saint 
Louis, who owed his liberty to his beloved 
queen. 

Although her health was not re-estab- 
lished, yet Margaret immediately proceed- 
ed to St. John de Acre, where she was 
re-united to her husband. Soon after, 
Louis received the tidings of the death of 
his mother, and resolved to return to 
France. After a long and dangerous voy- 
age, the royal family arrived at Marsailles, 
and from. thence proceeded to Paris, where 
the king occupied himself in studying the 
happiness and interest of his people. Mar- 
garet devoted herself to religious duties, 
she built convents, and made pilgrimages, 
in which Louis 9th often joined her, and 
he even resolved to retire to a Franciscan 
convent, and give up the government. 
This Margaret dissuaded him from doing ; 
and * France owes a debt of gratitude to 
the queen for preserving to his people 
this excellent king, at a time when good 
princes were few.” Louis died of the 
plague at Tunis, in 1270. Hedid not appoint 
Margaret regent, probably not wishing to 
burthen her with the cares of State. 
Louis left Margaret a princely dower, but 
earthly things had for her no longer any 
charm, and she devoted herself wholly to 
religious services. She died in the year 
1295, at the Convent of Cordeliers de Saint 
Claire, which she founded, and in favor of 
which she made a will. All her valuable 
effects she left to different hospitals. Mar- 
garet was the mother of six sons and five 
daughte1s, but only four of her children 
survived her. Her name and her excel- 
lent qualities live in the hearts of her 
countrymen. EsTELLE. 








Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 


AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 22. 
Charleston, S. C., May 19. 

You see by my date, dear H., that I 
am on my homeward way. We left Mr. 
Lawrence’s yesterday morning. I need 
not say the parting was painful. I did 
not know how much I had become attach- 
ed to the family and others, till I came to 
see them for the last time, and the feel- 
ing forced itself upon me that I might 
never see them again. 

Tuesday morning I went over to bid 
the old negroes good bye. I was much 
affected by their expressions of regard, 
and by the fervency with which some of 
them implored God’s blessing to go with 
me wherever I went. You may think it 
foolish, but I shed many tears as I shook 
their hard, toil-marked hands, and felt 
that I should never see them again. The 
children too, gathered around me with se- 
rious faces; and my heart swelled with 
painful emotions, as I turned my back 








uponthem. That cluster of brown cabins, 





those shady china-trees, the rude garden 
plot—the green potato patch—I shall 
probably never sce them more. There is 
a peculiar softness and beauty about a 
Southern sky, I shall not find in my own 
beloved home, and a richness and bril- 
liancy about the wild flowers which have 
never ceased to have acharm for me. I 
looked at every flower and shrub as I walk- 
ed silently home, with that interest noth- 
ing but parting can awaken. On my re- 
turn, I found quite a gathering in our par- 
lor, of friends from town, who had formed 
a party to come out and say good bye 
once more. It was a warm but lovely 
day, and I enjoyed it with a kind of mourn- 
ful pleasure, sitting on the piazza and lis- 
tening to favorite pieces of music, and talk- 
ing of my journey, and saying the thou- 
sand things which come before us when 
we are about to separate. Every face, 
every voice, every servant even, had a new 
and strong interest for me then. They 
left, and I watched for the last time, the 
sunlight, as it lingered upon my beautiful 
and beloved trees, with a saddened joy. 
I was grateful for all I had enjoyed here 
in this stranger-land, for all the beauty 
which had blest my eyes, and all the 
kindnesses which had gladdened my heart, 
but more grateful still that I could return 
to my childhood’s home; to my old and 
long tried friends. Beautiful as are south- 
ern Southern skies, Southern trees, and 
southern flowers, they can never compen- 
sate for the green hills and clear streams, 
and azure atmosphere of New England. 
Kind and hospital as are Southern hearts, 
and Southern homes, the stern principle, 
the unbending integrity, the quiet affec- 
tions and enduring love of a New England 
home are to me more valuable still. 

The next morning, (a sunny and intense- 
ly warm one) we left Woodland, not, as 
you will know, without tearful adieus. Mr. 
Lawrence’s brother accompanies me home. 
We came in their private conveyance to 
Griffin, where we past the night. This 
ride of thirty-six miles was through a 
thinly settled country, almost oae contin- 
uous forest, with here and there at wide 
intervals, a settlement. We stopped at 
noon, and ate from a well stored provision 
basket, a refreshing dinner, and drank 
from ‘* the running stream,” or more liter- 
ally from a clear spring near the road-side. 
Sometime before night, we reached the 
queer looking town of Griffin. Iwas so 
exhausted by the ride, and the suffocating 
heat, that I went to my room. A fair-look- 
ing light-haired servant girl ministered to 
my wants, whose sweet voice and pecu- 
liarly graceful manners attracted my at- 
tention. After tea, we, (that is the half 
dozen ladies who were boarding at the 
hotel, and myself) sat on the piazza chat- 
ting, and as this servant girl chanced to 
pass by us, I expressed my surprise at 
finding a white servant, adding I thought 
such were never employed here. ‘Oh, 
she’s not white,” said the lady. ‘She 
has African blood in her veins.” I 
thought it impossible, but found she was 
aslave. Her figure was slight and elas- 
tic, her eyes a light blue, and her complex- 
ion and hair both very light, even fora 
white woman. She stood and poured tea 
and coffee at the head of the table, and had 
the general supervision of household mat- 
ters. She was a highly valued servant, 
who carried the keys, and had the digni- 
fied deportment of a mistress of the house. 
We took the cars at Griffin, and hada 
hot, dusty ride to Augusta, which place 
we reached atl A. M. There was little 
variety in the scenery, except we passed 
the Stone Mountain, a celebrated and high 
hill whi¢h rises abruptly from a level re- 
gion, and from whose summit, the view 
is said to be delightful. The heat and 
dust were more annoying than on any 
road I ever travelled, and the rough move- 
ment of the cars, not calculated to make 
one particularly amiable. So we rode on 
in silence, till the evening, and when the 
moon had risen, shedding its spiritual light 
on all things, I felt refreshed, and enjoyed 
the glimpses we caught of the surrounding 
country, which is very level, sandy and 
thinly settled. We scarcely passed through 
any large town. A half-night’s sleep at 
Augusta, gave me fine spirits for the morn- 
ing ride. We were off before sunrise, and 
the mist lay heavily upon the Savannah 
river, as we crossed it, in a little boat. 
It was unruffled by the slightest breeze, 
and the town with its many lovely trees, 








looked beautiful as the lifting mist wreaths 
gave us a partial view of it. 

Once more in the swift-rushing cars! 
How delightful to feel that every rapid 
revolution of the engine bore me home- 
ward. It was the same monotonous level, 
There was still the hanging moss, the im- 
mensely spreading oaks, the picturesque 
vines with their brilliant plumes. Adieu 
to the luxuriance of southern vegetation, 
These are my last views of it. Nothing 
but the salt water lies between me and 
New York, which now seems itself like 
home. 

We reached Charleston in season for a 
four o’clock dinner, and found in our excel- 
lent hotel every thing a public house can 
give, an excellent table, airy rooms, and 
attentive servants. F. P. 


Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


TRUE GREATNESS. 


There are many different ideas, in this 
world, as to what constitutes true great- 
ness. Some think that the military pro- 
fession offers a direct road for the acquisi- 
tion of true fame: to be an Alexander, a 
Cesar, or a Napoleon, and to have their 
names recorded among those which are dis- 
tinguished as military heroes will at once 
make them truly great. But the warrior 
is not always truly great. Alexander was 
one of the greatest generals that the 
world has ever seen; his conquests have 
dazzled the eyes both of those who lived 
in his age, and of those who have lived 
since, and they have obtained him the sur- 
name of Great. But he was really a ty- 
rant; he exhibited no love for virtue, 
no respect for the happiness of his people; 
his ruling passion was the love of conquest, 
his highest ambition, to become the master 
of the world; to effect his conquests he 
was ready to commit the most atrocious 
acts of injustice; he was willing to leave 
or abandon his nearest and dearest friends 
whenever it suited his fancy, and his van- 
ity was so great, that he, at last, believed 
himself a God, and as such, worthy of the 
adoration of his people. His victories 
were not gained for noble and upright 
purposes, but for tyrannical and wicked 
ones. Did he really merit the title of 
Great? Surelynot. Czsar and Napoleon 
were great as far as military affairs are con- 
cerned. They fought and conquered well; 
but what were the objects for which they 
fought? They were generally, if not al- 
ways, actuated by the sordid motives of 
love of power or desire to extend their do- 
minions. They surely cannot be called 
truly great. Inthe history of naval he- 
roes, Nelson stands among the first, but 
there are others of humbler birth, who 
are really greater than he. How differ- 
ent were all these men from Washington! 
He fought to free his country from op- 
pression and tyranny ; he was actuated by 
the purest and noblest sentiments; while 
they were influenced by exactly the oppo- 
site to them. He does not owe his fame 
merely to his military skill, or to his po- 
litical sagacity, but to his virtues, which 
shone forth with such unrivalled lustre, 
both in the field and in the cabinet, as well 
as in the domestic circle. A man like 
Washington, is surely, truly great. Ona 
close examination of the characters of those 
who are distinguished among military men, 
it will generally be found that they are 
wanting in the qualities which are necessa- 
ry to render a person truly great. War 
is a great evil, it is the cause of great suf- 
fering and calamity, and those who delight 
in it are destitute of the true spirit of hu- 
manity. Cana man who is not humane, 
be called truly great? One, in whose 
breast there dwells no sympathy for anoth- 
er’s woes, upon whose ear the cries of the 
distressed fall unheeded, and who strives 
for no object but self-aggrandizement— 
is such an one really great ? 

Others considered the possession of wealth 
as ameans of rendering themselves truly 
great. A person who has the means can 
do a great deal of good; many wealthy 
men can be called truly great, for they use 
their wealth as a means of doing good. 
But many, on the other hand, use theif 
wealth only for selfish purposes. Unlaw- 
ful means are often used to procure wealth ; 
it is not, of itself, producitive of true hap- 
piness to its possessor; therefore wealth 
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cannot render a man truly great, unless he 
uses it for right and generous purposes. 
Others think descent from ancient and no- 
ble families is necessary to render a per- 
son truly great. But those who possess 
royal blood in their veins, have often com- 
mitted acts at which humanity blushes, 
and instead of being truly great, hardly 
deserve to be called men. Nero was an 
Emperor, yet how many men, who are 
sunken in poverty, who can boast of no no- 
ble descent, can be found, who would 


scorn to commit such acts as have dis- 


graced him. 

Many can be found, who have been the 
cause of an immense deal of good to the 
world, who have risen, by their own merit 
Among these is 
Martin Luther, who boasted of no noble 
birth or lineage ; but appeared as an hum- 
ble man. He was the cause of that great 
He caused the 
whole Romish Church to tremble, and 
stood firm as an advocate for Christianity, 
though surrounded on every side by dan- 
Such a person 


Again, others think that intellect renders 
a person truly great. Butit depends upon 
the manner in which it is employed. 
Many by their intellect, have been the 


' cause of great evil in the world, while 


others by employing it for good objects, 
have been the cause of great good. Ma- 
ny distinguished writers have been the 


» authors of works which it would have been 
| better for the world, had they never been 
) written. 


It cannot then be truly said that 
the intellectual person is always really 
And again, others believe that a 


of life he is in, simply by faithfully per- 
forming his duty, and by endeavoring to do 
good to all. All men have not wealth, 
intellect, or noble blood in their veins; if 
then true greatness depended on these, 
they would fall short of it, but it does not. 
The possessors of these qualities are often 
truly great; but the man who does not 
possess them, by faithfully performing the 
duties which devolve upon him, in the 
sphere in which he moves, has superior 
ANTONIO. 
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MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 
MOTHER OF THE REY. GEORGE BEECHER. 


The humble, weary, and anxious toils of 
the nursery, sometimes need glimpses of 
| the future, to impart to them their true 
‘ dignity and value. Letany mother who 
feels that she is of small value, and that 
| her duties and cares are of little account, 
| ponder over such incidents as these. 

On the east end of Long Island, in one 
of the most secluded spots in this country 
(America), more than thirty years ago, a 
mother, whese rare intellectual and moral 
endowments were known to but few, made 
} this simple record : 

“This morning I rose very early to pray 
A Sor my children; and especially that my 
| 80ns may be ministers and missionaries of 
| Jesus Christ.” 

| Anumber of years after, a friend who 
_ was present, thus describes this mother’s 
' dying hour;—‘* Owing to extreme weak- 
ness, her mind wandered, and her conver- 
sation was broken; but as she entered the 
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Valley of the shadow of death, her soul 
lighted up and gilded its darkness. She 
made a feeling and most appropriate pray- 
er, and told her husband that her views 
and anticipations had been such, that she 
could scarcely sustain them; and that if 
they had been increased, she should have 
been overwhelmed; that her Saviour had 
blessed her with constant peace, and that 
through all her sickness, she had never 
prayed for life. She dedicated her five 
8ons to God as ministers and missionaries 
of Jesus Christ, and said that her great- 
est desire was, that her children might be 
trained up for God. 

“She spoke with joy of the advance- 
Ment of the kingdom of Christ, and of 
the glorious day now ushering in. She 
(attempted to speak to her children, but 
/ Was so exhausted, and their cries and sobs 
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Were such, that she could say but little. 
| Her husband then made a prayer, in which 
jhe gave her back to God, and dedicated 
ll they held incommon to him. She then 
“fel into a sweet sleep, from which she 
»4woke in heaven.” 






The prayers of this mother have been an- 
swered. All her eight children have been 
“trained up for God.” Her five sons are 
all ‘ministers and missionaries of Jesus 
Christ.” And the late Rev. George Beech- 
er is the first of her ‘offspring whom she 
has welcomed to heaven. 


_ 
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SABBATHS ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 
Portland, Sept. 26, 1850. 


Messrs. Editors:—I suppose many of 
your readers may, like myself, have thought 
with interest, if not with desire, of ascend- 
ing in a balloon to a point from which the 
clouds, “‘those wandering cisterns of the 
sky,” should appear floating and shining, 
and changing their elastic forms, far, far 
below us. Something like this is occa- 
sionally seen by tourists from the summit 
of a lofty mountain, when a thunder-storm 
occurs in a low region of the atmosphere, 
leaving sunshine above. But such occur- 
rences are rare. The autumnal mists in 
valleys and river courses, which are sim- 
ply clouds in contact with the earth, are 
usually seen from elevations too low and 
too distant to present their cloud-like as- 
pect. Lofty mountains seldom furnish ac- 
commodations for spending the night, ex- 
cept to those who have learned or imagin- 
ed that a little hardship is wisely endur- 
ed, when it gives us an evening, and a 
morning, and a moonlight on high, instead 
of the glaring noon-hour commonly allotted 
to such visits. 

Itis therefore a rare as well as exqui- 
site pleasure which I have enjoyed, in 
spending more than one Sabbath visibly 
and apparently, as well as really, ‘* above 
the clouds,” and where their upper sur- 
faces presented all the aspects of compact- 
ness, variety of shade, occasional openings 
and rapid cumulative motion, afforded by 
their under surfaces when they float above 
us, relieved against the clear blue sky. 

Let me premise, that ‘“*my Sabbaths 
above the clouds” were not my first days 
thus spent. This would hardly have been 
desirable, at least in a situation affording 
such a rich variety of scenery beside the 
simple phenomena of the atmosphere, to 
awaken curiosity and attract ghe ever grav- 
itating heart downward from the Creator 
to the creature. Two years since, while in 
search of that rest and change, so impor- 
tant either as an antidote or remedy to the 
exhausting influences of ministerial labor 
in a city, I was introduced, through the 
kindness of a valued friend, to Pleasant 
Mountain in Denmark. This is one of the 
many elevations which crown the land- 
scape to the view of the passenger who has 
been so happy as to learn the Lake rout by 
steamboat from Portland to the White 
Hills. Situated about 40 miles from Port- 
land, and the same distance from Mt. 
Washington, it presents both distinctly to 
view, with some two hundred mountains, 
and not less than fifty miles of seacoast. 
Indeed, a distinguished professor has with 
a good glass discovered the Mount Desert 
Hills, nearly one hundred miles down the 
coast of Maine. 

To spend days and nights on such an 
elevation, with the ordinary variety of 
weather, position of the heavenly bodies, 
etc., is, as may be supposed, worth far 
more than a hasty visit at noonday, even 
to Mt. Washington, the monarch of the 
Hills. This I had occasionally done in 
the hot months for two seasons, though 
the house was neither large nor convenient, 
and the accommodations, though comfor- 
table, not so luxurious as in the new, and 
really elegant hotel that now shines in the 
morning sun to the view of the travellers 
in the ‘“* Fawn” on Sebago Lake, and its 
kindred chain of ponds and winding rivers. 

But I must not undertake to describe 
the grand panorama which the lodger at 
the Pleasant Mountain House beholds, es- 
pecially at night and morning. With all 
this I was familiar, when the closing of 
our sanctuary for repairs left me at liberty 
to spend one or two Sabbaths on this, 
probably the highest point in New Eng- 
land, where Sabbath seryices have been 
held. Some who read this will be remind- 
ed of sezsons of morning and evening de- 
votion here, in which some little portion of 
His devout spirit, who went up into a 
mountain to pray, seemed to rest upon 
them. 











The numerous household of the proprie- 
tor, had during the season, been debarred 
from public worship; and there were ma- 
ny persons around the base of the moun- 
tain, who it was supposed might esteem it 
a privilege to meet with us. We had, ac- 
cordingly, on two successive Sabbaths, 
regular services, with excellent singing, 
and preaching which ought to have been 
better, considering the exciting yet solemn 
nature of the scene, and the thrilling Gos- 
pel theme suggested by such texts as the 
following: ‘‘Itis a faithful saying,” etc., 
and “awake thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead,” etc. Christians of various 
names met here in the unity of one spirit ; 
and as they, with the youth who had care- 
fully and feelingly listened to the messages 
of mercy, went quietly down the steep 
path to their homes, two thousand feet be- 
low, they were followed by prayers, that 
our next meeting all together above the 
clouds, might be on the right hand of the 
great white throne. We cannot expect it 
will occur during probation. 

And now one worl as to those clouds 
as seen and observed more garefully on a 
morning preceding, though visible in va- 
rious but ever magnificent beauty on all 
the autumnal mornings I have spent there. 

The extent of those huge underlying 
banks of vapor, was very great, in one 
case reaching thousands of square miles, 
covering not only the thirty-nine lakes and 
the numerous rivers, but spreading from 
the sea to the White Mountains, and leav- 
ing only here and there a rocky summit 
ora village on a hill, appearing like an 
island in this vast inland sea. The rising 
sun, shining first upon the mountains, and 
then illuminating these masses of vapor, 
gilded them with many brilliant hues. As 
the rays became less oblique, the colors 
faded, but the intensely pure white was 
even more beautiful. As the heat in- 
creased, these earth-clouds slowly rose, 
and were wafted by the rising wind in a 
glorious disorder to leeward. Different 
currents bore them in different directions. 
Sometimes whirlpools were formed, down 
which you could look, apparently hundreds 
of feet in depth, their sides darkened with 
shadows, and at length a lake or a forest 
appearing through the opening. Sometimes 
the vapor from a lakelet would be carried 
bodily over a wooded hill, making a huge 
wave; and sometimes, being borne to- 
wards an open plain, the warm air below 
and the sun above would dissipate it as if 
by magic—a real “dissolving view.” 
Presently the distant portions were seen 
flying off, detached and lofty clouds; and 
only the masses directly under your feet, 
continued to present the aspect here de- 
scribed. But even then, if there had been 
a roaring correspondent to the rolling, no 
storm at sea, nor even a dozen Niagaras 
would have been more sublime. The per- 
fect stillness, however, was itself sublim- 
ity. The undevout spectator must have 
been incorrigibly blind to creative and 
providential glory. And when all had 
vanished, and the bright sun shone upon a 
cloudless circle a hundred miles in diame- 
ter, we thought of that cay when the 


: heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll, 


and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, and when the Creator, the glorious 
Sun of the Universe, shall shine on, un- 
changed, upon new heavens and a new 
earth, and upon all their holy and happy 
inhabitants. We could not but thank 
God for the privilege of witnessing, and 
the capacity fur enjoying, such a scene. 
While we looked through nature up to Na- 
ture s God, we did not forget that He is 
the God of grace. Olivet and Calvary, as 
well as Ararat came to our remembrance. 
And we all returned to our homes and our 
labors, sadly mistaken in our self-scrutiny, 
if we were not a little wiser and better, 
as well as stronger and happier, for our 
Sabbaths above the clouds.—s.w.c.[ Cong. 


Sabbath School. 
DROPPINGS OF THE HONEYCOMB. 

Dogyou know what the Psalmist of Is- 
rael says is ‘sweeter than honey and 
(the droppings of) the honeycomb?” Psa. 


xix, 10. It is the sacred law of God—di- 
vine truth as contained in the Holy Scrip- 











tures. Inthe Song of Solomon it is also 
said of him, whose conversation is season- 
ed with weetness of Divine grace and 





| wisdom, “ Thy lips drop as the honeycomb 


—honey and milk are under thy tongue.” 
Let me tell my little friends some of the 


| pleasant ways in which these drops of 


honey may be gathered. They will un- 


| derstand it better by examples. I havea 


little boy in my mind’s eye, by the name 
of Arthur. He loves the words of wisdom, 
and sits down quietly at the feet of his 
elders, to hear the voice of instruction. 
But above other words, he loves those of 
inspiration; and endeavors, by daily stu- 
dy, to perfect himself in the knowledge of 
Scripture. 

One of Arthur’s plans is this:—He has 
obtained three blank books, into which he 
every day transcribes one or more short 
texts. He is not satisfied with merely 


| possessing a printed book of texts, and re- 


peating one each morning, but he is de- 
sirous of preparing his own “ daily food.” 
One of his little books is labelled Precepts, 
the second Prayers, the third Promises. 
He has already a considerable number of 
short texts arranged under these heads ; 
and he reads them over very frequently, 
in order to lay them up in his mind, and 
to muse and meditate on them. He loves 
these books better than most children love 
their toys, and calls them by agreat many 
endearing names. They are his Choice 
Treasures, his Golden Sentences, his Strings 
of Pearls, and his Drops of Honey. 

Should you not like to try this experi- 
ment? You will find it a very pleasant 
way of gathering honey. I will give you 
as examples, three of Arthur’s texts, from 
each book, to begin with. Suppose you 
see if, in the course of a month, you can- 
not increase their number to thirty, or 
even more. 

PRECEPTS. 

““Choose you this day whom you will 
serve,” Joshua xxiv, 15. 

“‘Draw nigh to God, and he will draw 
nigh to you,” Jas. iv, 8. 

**Walk in love, as Christ also hath 
loved us,” Eph. v, 2. 

PRAYERS. 

‘Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean,”’ Matt. viii, 2. 

““Teach me to do thy will; for thou 
art my God,” Psa. cxliii, 10. 

‘** Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe,” 
Psa. cxix, 117. 

PROMISES. 

**T will: be thou clean,’’ Matt. viii, 3. 

** He will teach us of his ways,” Isa. ii, 3. 

“I, the Lord thy God will hold thy 
right hand,” Isa. xli, 13. 

And now methinks I see many busy 
little hands writing down their texts, and 
many thoughtful brows bending over the 
blessed book, intent on searching out the 
meaning of its pages. For unless they 
comprehended the sense, how can they put 
their treasures into the proper place? 
This is an exercise which requires thought 
and reflection. But more than all things, 
if it is to produce any lasting good, it 
requires a heart fixed on heavenly things. 
Ah! if all these happy children, with the 
dew of their youth fresh upon them, had 
but given their hearts to the Saviour,— 
were only true Christians,—children of the 
temple,—what a blessed sight it would be 
to see them gathering these rich stores 
from the word of God! Thenevery young 
writer, as' he recorded a golden sentence 
in his little book, would imbibe its spirit, 
and work it into his mind, till it became a 
part of its thought, belief, and practice. 
How the angels in heaven would rejoice 
over such children !—S. S. Adv. 





" Natural fistorp. 








HUMMING BIRDS. 


Wherever a creeping vine opens its fra- 
grant cluster, or wherever a tree-flower 
blooms, may these little things be seen. 
In the garden or in the woods, over the 
water, everywhere they are darting about 
—of all sizes, from one that might easily 
be mistaken for a different variety of bird, 
to the Hermit (T. rufigaster,) whose body 
is not half the size of the bees buzzing 
about the same sweets. The blossoms of 
the inga-tree, as before remarked, bring 
them in great numbers about the rosinhas 
of the eity, and the collector may shoot as 
fast as he can load, the day long. Some- 
times they are seen chasing each other in 
sport, with a rapidity of flight and intrica- 
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cy of path, the eye is puzzled to follow. 
Again, circling round and round, they 
rise high in mid air, then dart off like light 
to sorre distant attraction. Perched upon 
a little limb, they smooth their plumes, 
and seem to delight in their dazzling hues ; 
then, starting off leisurely, they skim along 
stopping capriciously to kiss the coquetting 
flowerets. Often two meet in mid air, and 
furiously fight, their crests and the feath- 
ers upon their throats all erected and 
blazing, and altogether pictures of the most 
violent rage. Several times we saw them 
battling with large black bees, who fre- 
quent thé same flowers, and may be sup- 
posed often to interfere provokingly. Like 
lightning our little heroes would come 
down, but the coat of shining mail would 
ward their furious strokes; again and again 
would they renew the attack, until their 
anger had expended itself by its own fury, 
or until the apathetic bee, once roused, 
had put forth powers that drove the inva- 
der from the field. A boy in the city sev- 
eral times brought us humming-birds, 
alive, in a glass cage. He had brought 
them down while standing motionless in 
the air, they rifled the flowers, by balls of 
clay blown from a hollowed tube.— Voy- 
age up the river Amazon. 


— 








Editorial. 





(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


NORTHERN TRAVELLER.—NO. IV. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN—TICONDEROGA, &c., 


Our noble steamer cast off her fastenings 
from the wharf at Burlington, early in the 
evening, under the friendly auspices of as 
bright a moon as ever poured its silver light 
on that beautiful expanse of water, Lake Cham- 
plain. We could see, while stretching out 
into the Lake, as we gazed upon the shore, the 
rapidly changing lights of the night-train of 
the Rutland and Burlington railroad cars, and 
could hear their distant rumbling as they 
swiftly speed on their way. 

We pass now, dimly visible by moonlight, 
that fortress, so well known in the old Revolu- 
tionary wars, Crown Point. The outward 
walls of the fort, are, to a considerable extent, 
standing, and a part of the old barracks is so 
far preserved, as to be occupied by a family. 
Where once was all the “pomp and circum- 
stance of war,” there was no semblance left, 
but the grass-covered walls of the fortress, and 
here and there mounds of earth forming the 
outposts of the garrison. We passed swiftly 
on, happy in the thought that that spot which 
had once been so marked a scene of the fierc- 
est passions of the human heart, was now re- 
posing in quietness, and unlikely to be ever 
again disturbed by hostile armies. 

A dozen miles farther, gave us a dim outline 
of the still more famous fortress of TiconpE- 
roca. At the landing, nearly opposite, I left 
the boat, and, as no conveyance was at hand, I 
walked on toward the dwelling of a friend. 
As the road gently ascended from the Lake, 
I could not but turn and give one more glance 
at the moonlight scenery now beforeme. The 
Lake, north, like a silver ribbon, and south, 

contracting to a silver thread, was in a repose 
nothing disturbed but by the sound of the wheels 
of the departing steamer, and the occasional 
whistle, which, for miles, came up the lake, as 
notice was thus given of lier approach to the 
different landings. There was the old fort, the 
moon-beams shining through its ruins. It was 
now midnight, andI could not but contrast the 
perfect stillness of the present scene with that 
which occurred here on the night of the 6th 
of July, 1777. That fortress, then occupied 
by three thousand men, was besieged by Gen. 
Burgoyne, with an army of British troops, 
amounting to ten thousand, well furnished with 
a!l the munitions of war. It had been resolv- 
ed to abundon the fortress, as its defence was 
hopeless, and its evacuation was going on in the 
silence of the night; but a French officer, 
contrary to orders, set fire to the house he was 
about to leave. The light of it revealed the 
movements of the Americans to their enemies, 
and at onceall the British forces on the water 
and the land, were roused and in motion, to 
cut off the retreat, or do as much damage as 
possible, to the retiring Americans. All the 
cannon that could be brought to bear were set 
at work. The roar of artillery, the crash of 


blowing up of gun-boats, and the shouts of the 
combatants, and the shrieks of the wounded ; 
the exultation on the one hand, and terror and 
despair on the other—put all these horrors of 
war together, and what a scene did this place 
present on the night of July 6th, seventy-three 
years ago. I looked now on this very spot. 
All is quiet and peaceful. I see the dim out- 
line of Mt. Defiance on one side of the Lake, 
and that of Mt. Independence on the other; 
these both illumined by the blazing. fort of 
vessels below them, and giving out the thunders 
of their own artillery: but now the sinking 
moon strikes them with its last rays, and the 
unbroken silence of midnight is upon them. 
These are the crumbling ruins of the fortress, 
these the centre of those terrible scenes, thou- 
sands hastily quitting its walls, and other thou- 
sands hastening to take possession; but all is 
quiet there now. The lake itself, then cut 
with swift keels, and ploughed with cannon shot 
and reverberating with the thunder of artillery, 
there it lies, like a molten looking glass, nota 
sound crosses it, now that the steamer is far 
away. Not aripple breaks its glassy surface. 
As for the actors in those awful scenes, only 
here and there one is found in the land, that 
mingled in the horrors of that dreadful night. 
Now and then an old soldier is found, who can 
“fight in battles o’er again” as he tells us of 
old Ticonderoga. But the last of them will 
soon be in the dust. 

As I ceased gazing on the scene—for as the 
moon had just gone down, the deep darkness of 
midnight came, I resumed my walk, pondering 
on the events which had given so wide a fame 
to the region through which I was now passing. 
The stars were bright—-the same that had 
looked down on the scene I have just describ- 
ed. It wasa pleasant thought, that they will 
never see its renewal. We trust this beau- 
tiful lake shall never more be traversed by 
hostile fleets, and its shores know no more the 
terrible scenes of war. The old ruins may 
yet for many years attract the visits of those 
who have read of the momentous events oc- 
curring here in former days: but we believe 
they will never be rebuilt. They have had 
their day. May such days as have been seen 
here, never return. War has not indeed, yet 
ceased on the earth; but we cannot believe 
these peaceful shores shall ever again know 
its horrors. Viator. 





The Boston Puritan Recorper has re- 
cently put on a new suit, that is, it is printed 
on anentire new type, with fancy headings, 
and the press work is executed in Mr. Bemis’s 
usual neat, handsome style. As the Recorder 
is an elder child of the Editor of the Compan- 
ion, we cannot but rejoice in this evidence of 
its prosperity. May it “live athousand years,” 
and do a thousand times as much good as it has 
done. 





——= 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Greenville, Aln. Oct. 2%, 1850. 
Mr. Willis,—Sir:—Enclosed is one dollar 
for the Companion, for one year. My brother 
Henry has been taking it for several years, and 
mother says, I may have it directed to me, 
now, and brother can read it too. Mother loves 
to read it as well as we do, and she does not 
like to part with it. We have been taking it 
three or four years, and I like it better every 

time it comes. Yours truly, 
Frora CaLpwELt. 











Variety. 





RECIPROCAL SYMPATHY. 


Half a century ago, when a coach ran daily 
between Glasgow and Greenock, by Paisly, on 
a forenoon while a little past Bishopton, a lady 
in a coach noticed a little boy walking bare- 
footed, seemingly tired, and struggling with 
tender feet. She desired the coachman to 
take him up, give him a seat, and she would 
pay for it. When they arrived at the inn in 
Greenock, she inquired of the boy what was 
his object in coming there. He said he wished 
to be a sailor, and hoped some of the captains 
wouldengagehim. She gave him halfa crown, 
wished him success, and charged him to be- 
have well. Twenty years after this, the 
coachman returning trom Glasgow iggthe af- 
ternoon, on the same road, when neaf Bishop- 
ton, a sea captain oby rved an old lady onthe 
road, walking very -low, fatigued and weary. 
He ordered the coachman to put her in the 
coach, as there was an empty seat, and he 
would pay for her. Immediately after, when 
changing horses at Bishopton, the passengers 











musketry, the burning of buildings, and the 


old lady who remained inthe coach. Thela- 
dv thanked him for his kindly feeling toward 
her, as she was unable to pay for her seat. 
He said’ he had always sympathized with weary 
pedestrians, since he himself was in that state 
when a boy, twenty years ago, near this very 
place ; when a tender-hearted lady ordered 
the coachman to take him up, and paid for his 
seat. “Well do I remember that incident,” 
said she ; “I am that lady, but my lot in life 
has changed. I was then independent; now I 
am reduced to poverty by the doings of a prod- 
igal son.” “How happy am I,” said the cap- 
tain, “that I have been successful in my en- 
terprises, and am returning home to live on 
my fortune; and from this day I shall bind 
myself and heirs to supply you with 25 pounds 
per annum till your death.”—Ladies’ Journal. 
ciel 


THE TWO WISHES. 


I was listening the other day to an address 
to a company of S.S. children. It was at the 
close of the school for the season. The min- 
ister told them many interesting things, and, 
among others, he spoke of their future pros- 
pects. “Perhaps,” said he, “some of the lit- 
tle boys before me may become Governors, 
some of them may be Judges or Sena- 
tors.” When he was telling that some of 
them might be Governors, [ saw one little boy 
turn his blue eyes up to his companion and 
whisper, “I should like to be Governor, 
shouldn’t you, James?” I have since read of 
a little boy who had a higher ambition than 
this. He was very sick. His friends came 
around his bedside. His father and mother 
were there; his brothers and his sister were 
near. Asthey watched his countenance, they 
saw that he must die. When so feeble that he 
could hardly speak so as to be understood, he 
said to his mother, who was bending her face 
close to that of her dear boy, “1 should love 
to be an angel; shall I be an angel, mother 2” 
I would wish that all the children who read 
this paper might, by gaining knowledge while 
young, be fitted for Governors or for some use- 
ful station when they become men, and by be- 
ing good and loving and obeying the Saviour, 
be prepared to become angels when they die. 
Myrtle.) H. A. Keacn. 
————_ 


REWARD FOR KINDNESS TO THE SICK. 


A Col. Daniels, an English gentleman, who 
spent some months in New Haven, Conn., and 
recently deceased, is said to have left more 
than 400,000 pounds, to a New Haven book- 
seller, who had been attentive to him during 
asickness at N.H. The name of the book- 
seller was not remembered by the testator; 
but he is described as having “kept a book- 
store south of the Tontine Hotel, and ina large 
four or five story block, made of brick, having 
a bank in one XA its divisions ; a married man, a 
member of the English Church, and if now 
living, about forty years of age, or more.”[ Trav. 
—_——_—— 


BEWARE OF SABBATH BREAKING. 


John Moore, who was hanged in- England 
some years ago for burglary, when on the drop 
thus addressed the crowd who came to witness 
the execution :— 

“ My triends, you are come to see a man die. 
I now advise you to take warning by me. 
The first beginning of my ruin was Sabbath 
breaking Breaking the Sabbath led me into 
bad company; bad company led me to rob 

dens and orchards; and from robbing gar- 
ens and orchards, to house breaking and mur- 
der; and now my sins have found me out, and 
brought me to the gallows. Many of you are 
oung. O take warning by me, and beware 
of Sabbath breaking! It is an awful thing to 
die. Omay the Lord have mercy on my soul. 
I have broken all God’s commandments, and 
the laws of man, and deserve to die; I am 
guilty of the crime for which 1 am going to 
suffer. I again warn you all to beware of Sab- 

bath breaking.” 
—— 


FAIR HITS. 

Mrs. Francis D. Gage, in a letter to the 
Ohio State Journal, gives her sex the follow- 
ing fair hits : 
‘Two years ago, 1 made a journey to New 
England, accompanied by my husband, also my 
father-in-law, an old man of fourscore years. 
I have often seen that good old man offer his 
seat to some hale woman of half or less thun 
half his age, and seen her accept it as if it 
were a right, without even a passing notice 
of his grey hairs, or the right of years that en- 
titled him to her kindness and attention. Once 
and only once, a ~~ of queenly grace and 
beauty sprang from her seat as we entered, 
and with a voice that was musical in its every 
tone, said, ‘ Father, take this arm-chair.” How 
my heart sprang to meet her in her angel good- 
ness! Such has been our idea ofa lady— 
which is synonymous with a true woman. 

a 


A MANLY YOUTH. 


The Albany Argus vouches for the truth 
of the following Anecdote. 

In the year 1839, when Lieutenant Govern- 
or Patterson of Westfield, New York, was 
speaker of the New York Legislature, as is 
usual at the opening of the House, some dozen 
boys presented themselves as applicants for the 





were sauntering about, except aptain and 





place of messenger. He inquired their names, 


and into their condition, in order to make the 
proper selection. He came, in the course of |) 
his examination, to a small boy, about ten years 
old, a bright looking lad. 

* Well, sir,” said he, ‘ what is your name? 
‘John Hancock, sir,’ replied the boy, with 
promptness. q 
‘What said the speaker, ‘you did not sign 
the Declaration of Independence, did you ?” 
‘No, sir,’ replied the lad, stretching himself 
to his utmost proportions, ‘ but I would if I had 
been there.’ 

‘You can be one of the messengers,’ said the 
speaker. 

The Argus says the youth now holds a re- 
sponsible situation in the General Post Office, 
Washington. : 
—_—_ o—__ 


WHO IS RICH ? 


When I was young, an old gentleman asked | 
me, “ When is a person rich enough?” I re. | 
plied, “When he has a thousand pounds,” | 
“ No.” “ When he has ten thousand ?” I asked, |) 
“No.” “A hundred thousand ?” “ No.” “When |) 
then?” “ When has a little more than he has | 
got, and that is never.” So it too often is. If |) 
we once allow the beginnings of a covetous 
spirit, our desires will always keep in advance 

of our possessions. He only is truly rich who |) 
is truly contented. 


—g-——__—_ 

A PRETTY THOUGHT. 
The following pretty thought tenderly ex- f 
pressed is from one of Dicken’s works: 
‘She died, said Polly, ‘and was never seen 
again, for she was buried in the ground, where 
the trees grow.’ 
‘The cold ground!’ said the ¢hild, shudder- 
ing again. 
‘No! the warm ground,’ returned Polly, 
‘where the ugly little seeds are turned_into 
beautiful flowers, and where good people turn 
into angels and fly away to heaven.’ 





~~ ae 


—~— 
Boarp ror Youne Lapses.—The best board 
in the world for dyspeptic young ladies, is said 
to be a wash-board. It gives them strength 
of muscle, an exuberance of spirits, a good ap- 
petite for their meals, and supersedes the ne- 
cessity of painting their faces.—N. Haven Reg. 
a 
Poverty has, in large cities, different ap- 
pearances. It is often concealed in splendor, 
and often in extravagance. It is the care of 
a very great part of mankind, to conceal their |) 
indigence from the rest. They support them- 
selves by temporary expedients, and every day 
is lost contriving for to-morrow.—Dr. Johnson. 





—o-- 
Prive blemishes good qualities. 


Poctrp. 
“IT MUST NOT TEASE MY MOTHER.” 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 














T must not tease my mother, 
For she is very kind, 

And everything she says to me 
} must directly mind ; 

For when I was a baby, 
And could not speak or walk, 

She let me in her bosom sleep, 
And taught me how to talk. 


] must not tease my mother, 
And when she likes to read, 
Or has the headache, | will step, 

Most silently indeed. 
I will not choose a noisy play, 
Nor trifling troubles tell, 
But sit down quiet by her side, 
And try to make her well. 


I must not tease my mother ; 
I’ve heard dear father say, 
When I was in my cradle sick, 
She nursed me night and day. 
She lays me in my little bed, 
She gives ine clothes and food, 
And I haye nothing else to pay 
But trying to be good. 


I must not tease my mother; 
She loves me all the day, 

And she has patience with my faults, 
And teaches me to pray ; 

How much I'll strive to please her, 
She every hour shall see, 

For should she go away or die, | 
What would become of me? [S. S.4¢ > 








Translated from the German. 


In that little room of thine! 

Sweet sleep has come to thee ; 
Ah, mother! dearest mother mine! 
O, call me to that room of thine! 

O, shut it not from me! 


I would so gladly be with thee, 
And be thy child again; 
°T is cold and stormy here with me, 
*T is warm, and O, so still with thee! 
Ah! let me, let me in! 


Thou took’st-me gladly once with thee, 
So gladly held my hand; 

O, see, thou hast forsaken me! 

Take me this time again with thee 
Into the heavenly land. 
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THE CHILD AT ITS MOTHER'S GRAVE | 
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